Where to Buy — What to See — Where to Eat 


May 1953 


Se a bk i ee 
En E N ag EO be ee E S 


Mrs. Marion Roberts Duffy, Miss M. Emma Shaw and Miss Rachel E. Roberts, 
members of Richland Friends Meeting. wearing the bonnets and shawls that be- 
longed to their ancestors, earlier members of the Meeting. 


Photo by C. Norman Detweiler. 


“Your House of Service” 


Quakertown Ice & Storage 


“Freeze your foods, or supply your heat. 
We render service that can’t be beat.” 


Frozen Food ee ee Division 


Lockers, Frozen Foods, Swift’s Meats, Containers, Paper, 
Curing & Smoking, Poultry Processing, Custom Cutting. 


Fuels Division 


Atlantic Fuel Oil, Rayolight, Gasolines, Motor Oils, Anthracite Coal 


Ice Division =- 
Clean Sanitary Ice, Block or Crushed, Punch Bowls our Specialty. 


BELMONT AVE. ` PHONE QUAKERTOWN 475 


| SEE OUR 
COMPLETE DISPLAY OF 


FINE FURNITURE 


HOUSE FURNISHINGS 


An Unusual Assortment 
of Lamps 


Wall to wall carpet 

by Lee and Magee 

Solid Maple, Mahogany 
and Cherry Furniture 

by Kling & Lewsburg 


ai | CARRS 
FURNITURE STORE 


- 266 S. MAIN ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


Plenty of Parking — Open 8:30 to 5:30 — Fri. and Sat. to 9:30 P. M. 
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Real E E E E as se 4 a 
THE PENNSBURY INN 
LUNCH — DINNER 
AT THE ENTRANCE TO PENNSBURY MANOR 
Bristol Pike, Route 13 — Follow the Signs to Pennsbury Manor 


Unusual and Attractive Facilities for Banquets, Weddings and Receptions 
Visit The Mahogany Room—The Lounge for Cocktails 


We Call For Your Furs 


Phone Quakertown 933 


We call for furs now .. . protect them 
in cold storage vaults all Summer 


. . insure them against theft, fire, 
moths. 


FUR STORAGE © CLEANING 
REPAIRING @ RESTYLING 


MILTON BLEAM & SON 


244 W. Broad Quakertown, Pa. 


Summer Storage for Furs. 
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SELECT YOUR OUTDOOR FURNITURE 
NOW. 


For Porch, Terrace, Lawn, Garden, Beach, Patio 


Chairs — Benches — Tables 
A Wide Selection — Wood — Aluminum — Rattan 
Made Rugged for Outdoor Living — Inexpensive, Tco. 


At Cross Keys Corner — Doylestown, Pa. 


For Reservations Call 
Doylestown 3706 
Built in 1714. This “nn was a grist- 
mill which gro.nd corn and wheat 
for the Army during the Revolution. 
Now it’s a restful spot for lunch, or 
dinner, 


LUNCHEONS—DINNERS—COCKTAILS 
OPEN SUNDAY 
The Old 


Water Wheel Jun 


Owned and Operated by Mr. and Mrs. Richard Opitz. 
On Old Easton Highway, One and % Miles North of Cross Keys, Doylestown 
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become oblivious to the historic, 

sozial and artistic riches which 
are our heritage, other localities 
have awakened too late, for once 
the riches from the past have been 
destroyed or dissipated there is little 
that can be done. 

We have but to turn our thoughts 
to the demolition of the “Slate Roof 
House” in Philadelphia, where Wil- 
liam Penn stayed for an interval; 
or to the destruction in 1949 of 
Washington Tavern in Bel Air, 
Maryland, the oldest as well as the 
most noted of the posting inns þe- 
tween Baltimore and Philadelphia; 
or the wanton razing of that mas- 
terpiece of early colonial architec- 
ture “The Governor Theophilus 
Easton Mansion” in New Haven, to 
see a rather gruesome picture of 
what has happened. What has hap- 
pened may easily take place again, 
with avarice riding rough shod over 
public spirit and our American heri- 
tage. However, two quite recent oc- 
currences are most heartening. The 
first was the sparing of the King 
of Prussia Inn, in our neighboring 
County, which was threatened by 


I is unfortunately true that we 


highway construction. The second 
is of even larger import to us, as 
well as being a matter of only re- 
cent occurence, “Levitt has decided 
to sapre Bolton Farm!’”—the home 
built in 1687 by one of the greatest 
of Bucks Countians, Phineas Pem- 
berton. 

We still have a considerable num- 
ker of structures, having historic, as 
weli as antiquarian and aesthetic 
importance, but unless there is an 
awareness and an interest, many of 
these will ke doomed since active 
steps for preservation are needed 
against time and the elements, as 
well as protection against the sac- 
rilege of the hand of man. 

There are many fine things grac- 
ing Bucks County homes, for which 
all should be both thankful and ap- 
preciative. However, it is to be 
feared that at times some of these 
almost priceless objects are not al- 
Ways accorded all the treatment or 
care requisite for their proper pre- 
servation or best continued survival 
in optimum condition. Nor when 
some mischance befalls one of our 
beloved antiques can we always de- 
pend upon securing proper remedial 
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treatment. I stress the word “pro- 
per” ‘because true restoration is 
quite different from ordinary car- 
pentry or from cabinet work—also, 
the knowledge, skill and viewpoint, 
not to forget the experience, of the 
real restorer, is most infrequently 
to be found, as well as quite ex- 
pensive. So preservation pays big 
dividends and enlightened care is 
the real answer. This holds true in 
all fields—furniture, textiles, meta: 
ware, ceramics, glass and even pic- 
tures. We must learn the proper 
treatment of each so that posterity 
will not be robbed of this priceless 
heritage. 

Basic to all the necessities and 
luxuries, even to the very survival in 
the earliest days—were the tools— 
the appliances—the goods and gear 
with which the various trades or 
crafts were carried on. Perhaps, the 
pioneer was Dr. Henry Chapman 
Mercer, who began the collection of 
the “Tools of the Nation Maker” in 
the 1880’s, to form ultimately the 
Bucks County Historical Society’s 
Mercer Museum. He was able to save 
from oblivion many items, which, 
while once essential, were discarded 
in the machine age. In point of fact, 
in many instances the machine 
merely speeded up or cheapened 
production—so we may look upon 
such a collection as objects made 


by man for man’s use, or for use in 
production of other objects needed 
by man for his use. They were the 
honest products of the patient skill 
of an honest age, which were fabri- 


cated for honest skilled use. We 
must not decry too much the ma- 
chine, for frequently, it does quite 
handsomely what it was made to do, 
but what does deserve the utmost 
approbrium is man’s enslavement to 
the machine, submerging honesty, 
patience, skill and the pride of crea- 
tive craftsmanship. 

Somehow the substitution of the 
entirely perfect, mechanically form- 
ed object of today leaves an empty 
feeling—the feeling that something 
which our forebears had in the craft 
created things is lacking in our 
present high speed machine age. 

While not one of us would turn 
the clock of history back—imagine a 
world without electricty, modern 
plumbing and heating, comfortable 
transportation, rapid communica- 
tion, a well fed and equipped Army, 
Navy and Air Force, incomparable 
to the days when General Wash- 
ington crossed the Delaware—yet, 
we can appreciate, as well as enjoy, 
those visible, comely reminders of 
the past, as well as understanding, 
valuing and applying the lessons 
they teach—the lessons which are 
our inheritance. If we do not pre- 
serve that which is beautiful, the 
historic sites and buildings, the 
items made by the hands of our 
forebears in the early days of their 


strugle in pursuit of life, liberty, 
freedom of religion and happiness, 
what shall we offer to the genera- 
tions to come as a reminder of their 
inheritance. John Cummings, Curator, 
The Bucks County Historical Society. 
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Buckingham Friends Meeting House 


Arthur Bye 


Drawing by Dr. 
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Buckingham Friends 
A Way Station in The March of Democracy 


by Margaret Hundertmark 

“Such as accustom themselves to 
smoking tobacco, indecently and too 
publickly, as in streets—or in other 
public places, 

“Such as run races, either on 
horseback or on foot, lay wagers or 
use any gaming or needless and vain 
sports or pastime, 

“Such as sell, barter or exchange 
directly or indirectly to the Indians 
rum, brandy or any other strong 
liquors, 

“Such as accustom themselves, or 
suffer willingly their children, to use 
the corrupt and unscriptural lan- 
guage of you to a single person, 

“Such as call the work days or 
months by the names given them 
by the Heathen, in honour of their 
idols, it being contrary to Scrip- 
ture—” 

With these wicked ones it was 
the business of the members of the 
Buckingham Friends’ Meeting to 
speak to and deal with in the first 
decades of the eighteenth century 
here in Bucks County. A little old 
book, now brown with the passing 
of almost two and a half centuries, 
carefully preserved in the Bucks 
County Historical Society, tells us 
more about these first settlers who 
were possessed of great physical and 
spiritual strength than all the school 
histories could ever tell. The care- 
ful writing of William Atkinson who 
wrote down the “Book of Discipline” 


—bearing the date of 1719—is quite 
readable. One feels while reading 
tht William Atkinson would have 
been a marvelous person to sit down 
with before an open fire and spend 
the whole evening. He says on the 
fly leaf: “This book is valuable and 
ought to be preserved. It is in the 
handwriting of William Atkinson— 
1722.” 

When Buckingham Friends had 
their two-hundredth anniversary 
celebration in 1923, Dr. Frederic L. 
Paxson, grandson of Joshua Fell. 
who had been for a long time clerk 
of the Meeting, supplied the title 
for our story of Buckingham Friends 
Meeting today. Dr. Paxson, profes- 
sor of history at Wisconsin Univer- 
sity, said at that time: 


“Buckingham is a way station in 
a huge procession that has lasted 
for three centuries, and is still in 
motion. Without any compulsion 
save the inner drive that animates 
true Quakerism, they paused in 
their own clearings to build the 
Meeting House; and as soon as one 
of them earned a surplus, he gave 
of it to establish the church anda 
start the burying place. Every grave- 
stone is a monument commemorat- 
ing the struggle to establish a hu- 
man ideal.” 

It was in the homes of the mem- 
bers within the neighborhood of 
Buckingham, Wrightstown and 
Plumsteadville that the Friends first 
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ihe arrow points to a bullet hole 
in the window frame of the Bucking- 


ham Friends Meeting House. This 
meeting house was used as a hospital 
dtring the Revolutionary War and 
the bullet that was fired by a Con- 
tinental soldier pierced the window 
frame by accident. 


met. Many of the early meetings 
were held in the old Bye home, now 
the east end of the lovely place of 
Dr. Arthur Bye. The first meeting 
house in Buckingham was started 


in 1705, about fifteen years later 
than the one built by Falls Meet- 
ing*, and was completed in 1708. It 

*See “Fallsington—Mother of Bucks 
County Meeting Houses,” Bucks County 
Traveler, April, 1953, 
is interesting to find in the records 
that Joseph Kirkbride and William 
Biles, of Falls Meeting, two good 
friends of the Buckingham group, 
contributed the glass for the little 
windows in the new meeting house. 
By 1725, the records tell us, the 
stone end of the old meeting house 
was paid for, but by 1750 they had 
already outgrown it; so in 1767 they 
began to build the new house. It was 
in 1736 that the first Quarterly 
Meeting of Friends was held at 
Buckingham. 

With Spring 1953 beguiling us 
with her wiles here in Bucks county, 
it is not surprising to find that as 
the years went by this Quarterly 
Meeting in the Spring became very 
popular and was always well attend- 
ed. It was so delightful that even 
havoc threatened the souls of the 
young, for, we find that in 1763, the 
Meeting had to take into consider- 
ation “the conduct of Young Friends 
going in and out of meeting too 
frequently or not properly keeping 
their places in meeting and to great 
lightness in running upstairs and 
the like.” Ah, youth. 

The Quakers have always taken 
the upbringing and education of 
their children seriously, perhaps 
more so than any other denomina- 
tion. They were concerned in 1792, 
for we read in the records of the 
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Interior of the pine doorway, scuth entrance to the Buckingham Friends 
Meeting House, built in 1768. Of special interest are the double thick pine 
plank construction of the doors, the hand wrought nails, also, the iron latch 
and hinges. 
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sixth month, a rebuke to “some 
Friends who appear negligent of the 
Duty in the education of the youth 
under their care.” It was but two 
years later that the first school 
house was built on the meeting 
grounds. 

For the many famous graduates 
of the Buckingham Friends School, 
now well known of course, a des- 
cription by Sarah H. Gilbert, writ- 
ten December 13, 1876, of the little 
old schoolhouse may come as a 
surprise. 

“The stove stood,” she writes, in 
her careful Spencerian style, “Win- 
ter and Summer, in the centre, and 
opposite the door on the other side 
was the teacher’s desk, whose green 
paint was almost lost to sight,.from 
long wear and ‘raps official’. The va- 
cant place left in the centre of this 
room by such arrangements of the 
desks as I mentioned, was the place 
of recitation. At a considerable dis- 
tance from the school house to the 
right, though in the same enclosure, 
is the Friensd Meeting house. The 
horse blocks, built in the olden time 
to aid in dismounting from the 
horses when people rode to meeting 
on -horseback, always have an at- 
traction for the school children. On 
Fourth day mornings, teacher and 
scholars walk down to the meeting 
house to spend an hour in quiet 
worship.” 

The establishment of a school had 
been recommended in the Epistle 
from the Yearly Meeting as far back 
as 1778. In 1780, Thomas Watson 
wasamong the other appointed to 
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the school committee. In his will of 
1787 he gave fifty pounds to Buck- 
ingham Monthly Meeting, “the in- 
terest to be employed toward setting 
up or maintaining a school.” In 
1791, Abraham Paxson, Jonathan 
Pickering, James Armitage, Joshua 
Ely, Mahlon Paxson and John Bal- 
derston were appointed to take title 
for the Eastburn school house. The 
rest of the story is history. There 
were other legacies. That of Joseph 
Walker forms the greatest income 
for the use of the school. This school 
was really the first free school of 
the township, and it is this legacy 
which keeps it so. 

Falls Meeting, Buckingham ° 
Friends—and the whole galaxy of 
Friends Meeting places that follow- 
ed are truly way stations in the 
march of democracy, to quote Dr. 
Paxson, in the huge procession that 
has lasted for centuries, and is still 
in motion. 

a > 

Enclosed is $4.00 to cover two sub- 
scriptions to the Bucks County 
Traveler for one year each. I bought 
the January issue at the Doylestown 
Inn recently, and when I started to 
read it, just couldn’t put it down 
until I had read it from cover to 
cover. 

Mrs. George W. Moyer 
Lansdale, Pa. 
>l >L YL 

I am delighted with the Bucks 
County Traveler. Kindly send me 
the Traveler to Buckingham Val- 
ley, Pa. 

William Seifriz 
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The Name 


by Grace Chandler 


Bucks County has long attracted 
the visiting feet of the great and 
the about-to-be-great, the briefly 
famous and infamous. 

Revolutionary generals and their 
ragged, meagre armies marched 
across it in retreat and marchéd 
again toward victory. Poets and 
painters found inspiration in its 
scenic beauty; statesmen and 
mountebanks alike make its hills 
ring with their oratory. Legendary 
pirates buried their loot in its 
abandoned mines and real ones. 
under a less romantic designation, 
skipped across its boundaries with 
laden pockets. 


Inventors, explorers, philosophers 
heroes and traitors, owners of names 
that would someday be found in the 
history books worked or played in 
Bucks County, or attended local 
schools, or enjoyed the hospitality 
of the taverns, or spent their vaca- 
tions within its borders to savor the 
“salubrious” air, and then went on 
to go up or down the ladder of fame 
as their stars decreed. 


At the intersection of the original 
York Road with Sugan Road, in the 
village of Solebury, stands the oldest 
school building in Bucks County, 
built in 1755. It has continued to 
serve its purpose of educating very 
young scholars ever since. One who 
studied there made a name for him- 
self which is as lasting as the moun- 
tain bearing it. 


Is Familiar 


Zebulon M. Pike, who became a 
general, a surveyor, explorer, astro- 
nomer and naturalist, was the son 
of an army officer who served the 
cause of the Revolution. The details 
about his birthplace are scanty, but 
the event probably took place in 
New Jersey, in 1779. He came to 
Solebury township with his father 
and spent several of his childhood 
years there. While no records exist 
to prove it, he very likely learned 
his reading, writing and ’rithmatic 
in the “Stone School House,” it be- 
ing the only seat of learning in the 
Vicinity at that time. 


When grown, he joined his father 
as. a soldier in the United States 
Army and served on the frontier 
of the rapidly expanding nation 
The famed Louisiana Purchase of 
1803 gave him his big chance to 
prove himself. The acquisition of 
this vast tract of territory from 
France was somewhat like buying a 
pig in a poke. No one had the more 
than vaguest idea what the “poke” 
actually contained. 


In 1805, the government decided 
to find out, the uproar over the 
“folly” of the Purchase having 
reached hysterical proportions. Pike 
then only 26 years old, was selected 
as the commanding officer of the 
expedition sent to explore and de- 
fine its limits. 

The young officer, possessed of ə 
head of bright red hair, said to give 
off enough light to read by in a cave 
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at midnight, met with many adven- 
tures and hardships on this ana 
other rugged trips of exploration. 
His only personal recompense for 
discovering that the Louisiana Pur- 
chase was an empire of untapped 
riches was the naming for him of 
the Colorado peak which he first 
reported. Pike’s Peak has since be- 
come one of the great landmarks 
to travelers in the West. Even to- 
day, over a highway undreamed of 
by its discoverer, there are long 
periods when the 21-mile climb up 
the famed 14,110 foot mountain is 
made impassable by bad weather. 
A slogan lettered on jalopies in 
the wanderings of the dispossessed 
during the Great Depression an- 
nounced their destination: ‘“Pike’s 
Peak or Bust.” It was a brave bit 


of whistling-in-the-dark General 
Pike would have understood. 

Another Solebury resident to write 
his name indelibly on the pages of 
American history was Andrew Elli- 
cott. Born in 1754, he became a 
distinguished engineer. He was sur- 
veyor-general of the United States, 
1796, adjusted the boundary lines 
causing bitter disputes between his 
country and Spain, 1796; laid out 
the town sites of Franklin, Warren 
and Erie in this state, and was the 
first to make an accurate measure- 
ment of the great Falls of Niagara. 

Ellicott was the consulting en- 
gineer in laying out the city of 
Washington as the capital of the 
nation and completed the work 
which Major Pierre L'Enfant plan- 
ned. 


BUCKLAND VALLEY FARMS 


“A BEAUTIFUL HISTORIC SETTING 
FOR YOUR BUCKS COUNTY HOME” 


WASHINGTON CROSSING, PA. 


If you are looking for a beautiful area to build your new 
home in the $20,000 or higher range, then you must see all 
the advantages Buckland Valley Farms has to offer. Here 
you can choose an acre or more at a price you can afford. 


For Information 


Visit Our Office on the Upper River Road Between 
Washington Crossing Park and Bowman’s Tower 


—- Ss 
as 
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“I remember. well the little river, 
the woodlands and meadows, and 
the junction of the Cuttalossa with 
the Delaware.” So wrote John 
Greenleaw Whittier, the New Eng- 
land poet, who lived on the banks 
of the three-mile long stream flow- 
ing wholly within the boundaries of 
Solebury township during parts of 
1839 and 1840. 

A member of the Society of 
Friends, Whittier had come to this 
area from Massachusetts to edit 
“The Pennsylvania Freeman”—an 
organ of the anti-slavery movement 
in which he was greatly interested. 
The publisher of the journal, Joseph 
Healy, who was also from Massa- 
chusetts, owned the farm about a 
half mile from the Cuttalossa where 


Whittier stayed, writing his thought- 
ful articles against the enslavement 
of the Negroes, working with a hoe 
in the garden an hour or so each 
day and, perhaps, roughing out a 
opem or two in his personal note- 
book about the natural beauties of 
the little valley. 

Whittier’s connection with the 
secluded valley is commemorated in 
a painting by Daniel Garber, well- 
known artist of the present era who 
makes his home nearby. Entitled 
“Whittier Home in Solebury,” the 
large canvas hangs in the assembly 
hall of the Bucks County Historical 
Society building in Doylestown. 

A half-century later another poet 
visited Bucks County briefly. He 
was James Whitcomb Riley, whose 


fermen oe 3 


FOSTER LOVE SEAT 


Choose one of our frames, a chair, 
sofa or love seat 
400 different designs 
Choose the fabric to 
CONFORM TO ANY DECOR 
FROM 


America’s Finest Craftsmen 


HOLSINGER’S 


Exclusive Fabrics and Custom Shop 


523 W. BROAD ST. — 


PHONE 36 — 


QUAKERTOWN, PA. 
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verses are characterized by both 
humor and pathos ,and by their 
vivid pictures of rural life. He came 
here with Bill Nye, the popular 
humorist of the day, to entertain 
the pedagogs and populace at the 
Bucks County Teachers’ Institute. 
meeting in Doylestown, in the Fall 
of 1889. 

Riley read selections from his 
published works, such favorites as 
“Old Swimmin’ Hole,” “An Old 
Sweetheart of Mine,” and “The 
Raggedy Man.” These sentimental 
tear-jerkers and titter-provokers 
had captured the hearts of all Amer- 
icans who insisted that poetry must 
rhyme and tell a story or it wasn’t 


poetry. His appearance here was 
received with great enthusiasm. Be- 
tween the readings delivered by Ril- 
ey and Nye, a lesser practioner of 
the fine arts rendered a piccolo solo 
entitled “Tom Tit Polka.” 


Although no pitched battles were 
fought on local soil during the Rev- 
olutionary War, it was from here 
that the famous crosssing of the 
Delaware was made which led to 
the Battle of Trenton on Christmas 
night in 1776 and turned the tide 
toward ultimate victory. General 
George Washington is referred to 
even today with such easy familiar- 
ity that one would think he was in 
the next room buckling on his favor- 


146 W. State 


HAAR’S GIFT SHOP 


Pine Reproductions 
Wrought Iron & Copper 
Gifts 


Visit Our Attractive 


Gourmet’s Department 


Doylestown 


IN DOYLESTOWN VISIT 


Ed’s New Modern Diner Restaurant 


ON ROUTE 202 — : 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


% DELIGHTFULLY AIR CONDITIONED >» 
WE SERVE THE VERY BEST AT ITS BEST 
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ite sword. 

The Marquis de Lafayette, the 
French soldier who became a major 
general in the Continental Army, 
received his commission at the 
hands of Washington at “Moland 
House,” beyond Hartsville on the 
Old York Road. Many years later 
he returned to the scenes of his 
early glory and “made a leg,” as 
the expression went, to the ladies at 
a ball given in his honor. The ladies 
were much impressed by his courtly 
manners. 

General Nathanael Greene, the 
Rhode Islander who played a dis- 
tinguished part in the battles of 
Trenton and Germantown, estab- 
lished his headquarters at a tavern 
in Buckingham frequently used by 
patriots of the cause of freedom. 


The inn, which has been in con- 
tinuous operation since 1752, now 
bears his name. 

Lieutenant James Monroe, who 
later became the fifth president of 
the country he fought to establish 
was wounded at the Battle of 
Trentcn. He served on the staff of 
Lord Sterling, whose headquarters 
were set up in the Thompson house 
at the foot of Bowman’s Hill. 

Bucks County soil knew the tread 
of General Benedict Arnold, too. 
An officer with a distinguished rec- 
ord for his achievements and reck- 
less courage at Saratoga, where the 
leg he lost there, is the only part 
of him to which a monument has 
been erected, Arnold was stationed 
at Coryell’s Ferry (now New Hope) 
for a time. This was several years 


The Quakertown National Banki. 


Organized 1877 


The Oldest Bank in Upper Bucks County 


Capital - - - 
Surplus - - - 


Undivided Profits and Reserves 


Total Capital Accounts - 


Third & West Broad Streets 


$150,000.00 
600,000.00 
206,125.63 


$956,125.63 


Quakertown, Pa. 


Our Deposits are Insured by the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation to a maximum of $10,000 for each Depositcr 
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cefore he switched his loyalties be- 
cause of his anger at Congress for 
che delay in promoting him, at be- 
ing court-martialed for his mis- 
handling of affairs in Philadelphia, 
and at the alliance with France. But 
his name is not mentioned with any 
pride, and seldom mentioned at all. 
It is the bad conduct that marks 
a man for posterity. 

Inthe heydey of the stage coach 
Doylestcwn was a popular resort for 
Philadelphians and even New York- 
ers. James Gordon Bennett, founder 
of The New York Herald, spent 
three Summers at what is now the 
Fountain House in the 1840’s, drawn 
perhaps by the advertisements which 
touted the salubrious breezes, the 
artificial mineral waters, and a vigi- 
lant police force. 

Horace Greeley, the New York 
publisher noted for his progressivism 
and remembered today for his ad- 
vice to young men to go West, him- 
self went at least as far west as 


Bucks County. He came to Doyles- 
town in 1855 to address the crowds 
at Beek’s Fair. Competing attrac- 
tions were a baby show and female 
equestrians, but he held his own. 

Ulysses Simpson Grant, as a West 
Point cadet, frequently visited his 
grandparents, John Simpson and 
wife, whose home was in the Harts- 
vile area, and his great uncle, Ben- 
jamin Hough, at Warrington. 

The famous Tom Thumb visited 
Doylestown in 1849, attracting great 
crowds, every man jack of them 
being “from Missouri” in the sense 
that. they refused to believe the lit- 
tle man was as little as ’twas said 
until they could see him with their 
own eyes. 


One historical name long connect- 
ed with Bucks County even by such 
an authority as Webster’s Encyclo- 
pedic Dictionary, actually belongs 


to the sister county of Berks. Gen- 
erations of small boys, in ferocious 
play, imitated the daring exploits 
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of Daniel Boone, home-grown scout. 
The confusion arose because the 
parents of Daniel lived for a time 
near Chalfont, before moving to 
Baumstown, near Reading. Daniel 
was born and lived there for 15 years 
before going south to build his repu- 
tation as a blazer of wilderness 
trails and a deadshot of bears. 
* * kd 
“WHO’S NEWS?” 

In the Art Digest, under this 
heading is the following item 
about our Bill Chapman of River 
Road, New Hope. 

William McK. Chapman, edi. 
tor of the book, “Films on Art” 
and vice president of Interna- 
tional Film Festival, Inc., has 
cpened an art film consultation 
service at 650 5th Avenue, New 
York, to advise museums, col- 
leges, schools and art gallerics 
on problems relating to the pro- 
duction and use of films on art. 
The New Hope and Solebury au- 

dience who were present for his re- 
cent talk and film program were 
unusually interested in the coiored 
motion picture which he himself 
made of the cave paintings at Las- 
caux in the south of France, This 
motion picture of paintings made 
by the first true men some 20,000 
years ago, are live and vivid and 
convey so much more than can the 
usual black and white reproductions 
or the redrawings in print. 
—)-—}— 

“Eat fruit; you can’t eat too 
much of it!” advise sundry doctors. 
Our old friend Adam did. 
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Albert Schatz and The 
National Agricultural College 


Dr. Albert Schatz, professor of 
microbiology and director of re- 
search at, Doylestown‘s National 
Agricultural College ,has already 
made history in the field of medi- 
cine. Chances are, he’s about to 
make history in related fields, too. 

Closely associated with Dr. Sel- 
man A. Waksman in the discovery 
of streptomycin, Schatz is at the 
moment in hot pursuit of a method 
for producing hormones in large 
quantities and at low cost. If his 
chase is successful, both human and 
animal life will profit thereby. 

Perhaps equally important, Schatz 
is also on the trail of “fertility fac- 
tors” catalyst - like substances 
which, when added to the soil, 
would enable plants to absorb more 
food, thus grow more luxuriantly. 

In short, Schatz’ work holds 
promise for most of the living world. 

Without resorting to a magic elix- 
ir, Schatz from time to time raises 


a hirsute adornment that puts the 
Smith brothers’ efforts to shame. He 
is not, however, a grey-beard—is 
indeed ,a mere thirty-three. 

Born on a Connecticut farm, he 
early developed a keen interest in 
soils and minerals, as well as plant 
and animal life. He entered Rut- 
gers University in 1938, to earn a 
bachelor’s degree in agriculture— 
and to stack up the highest average 
in his class. 

Joining the Army Air Corps in 
1943, Schatz served with a medical 
unit. In army hospitals, he became 
interested in the treatment of tu- 
berculosis, for which there was at 
that time no completely effective 
medicine. 

When he returned to Rutgers fol- 
lowing his stint of military duty. 
he plunged into the search for new 
and better wonder drugs which 
could aid in the fight against tuber- 
culosis and other infections. In 1945 


Courses co-ordinating theoretical and practical 
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he wrote his doctoral dissertation on 
“Streptomycin—an Antibiotic Sub- 
stance Produced by Actinomyces 
griseus.” 

Last year, Dr. Schatz joined the 
staff of National Agricultural Col- 
lege. With excellent laboratory fa- 
cilities and able assistants to speed 
the task, he is now at work on a 
project that may one day benefit 
not only the human world but the 
plant and animal world as well. 


a * > 


Beg Your 
Pardon 
Bob Stevens made the picture of 
Alice Ward in the April Traveler. 
Got so confused looking at Alice, 
forgot how to spell Stevens. 
“ k k k 


Coming Up 


For June 

The biggest issue yet, more pages, 
more pictures, the Delaware river 
will be covered from Andalusia to 
Riegelsville. The history and 
legends—points of interest to visit, 
interesting places to eat, where to 
shop. A souvenir issue for our 
guests who will be driving through 
our county in June and July. Re- 
serve your copy to mail to some 
friend. 

x: *7 á 

A booklet with the story of the 
fifteen remaining covered bridges in 
Bucks County, with the pictures of 
each, will be mailed to any address 
for twenty-five cents, 
coin. The Bucks County Traveler, 
P. O. Box 151, Quakertown. 
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The Making of 
An Artist 


Some Recollections of 


Edward W. Redfield, N. A. 


martha candler cheney 

auther, Modern Art in America, etc. 

Edward W. Redfield sat facing 
the Delaware river through the 
windows of his old stone house the 
other day, a pile of correspondence 
before him. He was acknowledging, 
longhand, a welter of letters from 
friends and well-wishers upon his 
retrospective exhibition now at the 
Playhouse Gallery, New Hope (un- 
til May 12). This show is of wide 
interest: in the county because in 
the well over a half century that he 
has been painting the scenes around 
him, it is the first one-man show 
that he has had here, and far out- 
side because it is the first time in 
several years that his wider follow- 
ing has seen such a snowing of his 
work. 

The Artist and His Public 

His name is familiar. Who’s Who 
in America shows his membership 
in the National Academy of De- 
sign, the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters, the American Painters 
in Paris, and his life fellowship in 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts. It shows 34 or 35 top museums 
of the country which own his paint- 
ings ,and some not listed come to 
mind. And medals? Gold medals? 
How many? He doesn’t know. When 
one comes, he puts it into his safety 
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Edward W. Redfield 


deposit box, he says, and has never 
taken them out and counted them. 

His name belongs to the history 
of American painting. Helen Garā- 
ner, in her authoritative modern 
history, Art Threugh the Ages, lists 
it in the little group of men at the 
end of the 19th century, who com- 
bined (each in his original way) cos- 
mopolitan, international training 
and native talent to make an Amer- 
ican impressionism. 

He has another unique distinc- 
tion. This hale and vigorous man 
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tells about it with a droll littie 
twinkle in his eyes as he stoppers 
the ink bottle and turns to give ac- 
count of some influences that have 
helped to form his career. He has 
exhibited longer than any other 
American! His “long, long thoughts” 
—nearly eighty years long, dwetli 
upon the little Edward, at six, draw- 
ing a wonderful cow that was select- 
ed to represent his private schoo! 
in Camden at the great Philadelphia 
Centennial. Upon their going to see 
it exhibited, there with all the schoo) 
art, they got into a crush of people 
so great that his father swung him 
up above the crowd’ and set him in 
the mouth of a large cannon, also 
exhibited, with his head and feet 


sticking out toward the beaming 
throng. His first exhibition. His first 
public. He liked it! 

He always drew in spare time. 
Spare time? His father was a pros- 
perous produce dealer in the then 
most populous part of Philadephia, 
on Vine Street. Vacation time, after 
Edward was 12 or 13, he got up at 
one thirty every morning, and took 
the long trip from Camden to sweep, 
sort plums, put peaches in baskets 
and be useful in general, and his 
day lasted until three or four p. m. 
(He has, aS a consequence, had 


spare time all his life. All his life 
he has kept to early rising, though 
up till3 a.m. From time to time 
he reports that now the doesn’t get 


Demarest 


CEDAR LOG HOMES CO: 


Selling and Erecting 
Brownlee White Cedar Log — Year Round Houses, 
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Display Home open, River Road, 300 feet South of 


Washington Cossing State Park. 


Tel. Newtown 2772 


P. O. Newtown, Pa. 
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up till 3 A. M. From time to time 
this habit has been inconvenient, 
as for instance in later life when 
he went to stay with distinguished 
friends. He tells of one instance, 
visiting the Corcoran Gallery head, 
in Washington where they have 
the habit of having breakfast bet- 
ween eight and nine, and of getting 
up and sneaking out at daylight to 
eat at Childs, and walk until time 
to come back for breakfast with his 
hosts.) 

His father called in a decorator to 
improve the vestibule of their Cam- 
den home when young Edward was 
around twelve or so, and he got his 
first real close-up of how painting 
is done. He followed every move otf 
“Mr. Fuchs” as he made a great 
fluted vase and the prettiest flowers 
the little boy had ever seen. By the 
time the commission had been ex- 
tended, and the parlor ceiling dec- 
orated with garlands of roses and 
cupids, his determination to be an 


artist was formed. Thereafter he 
went to a succession of schools, “all 
dull”; a German turnverein where, 
for about a dollar a week he got a 
lot of calisthenics and a little draw- 
ing; night school in Camden; the 
Franklin Institute in Philadelphia; 
the Spring Garden Institute. Then 
his father decided it was time he 
was making something, and he de- 
cided that he must get into the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 
This was one of the turning points 
in his young life. 

He engaged himself to a photo- 
grapher, Rolfe, on Arch Street, who 
also had the reputation of readying 
students for Academy entrance. He 
nated “improving likenesses” hearti- 
fy, and so it was agreed that he pay 
a dollar a lesson there. He will 
never forget the gruelling eight or 
ten weeks that followed. Every les- 
son, one sheet of paper and the 
cast of St. Peter (he always thought 
it was St. Bartholomew), to make 
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the most that he could of in his hour, 
week after week. First in charcoal, 
then in color. He was admitted to 
the Academy on the basis of his two 
papers, a modeled drawing of St. 
Peter (or whoever it was) and a 
colored paper of the same, and for 
the four years he was at the Acad- 
emy these two works occupied easels 
in the office as models of what en- 
trance work should be. 

In those years, Philadelphia was 
the center for many of the country’s 
outstanding artists, and the stu- 
dents one way and another came 
into contact with them all. (Eakins 
did the portrait of young Edward 
Redfield now in the National Aca- 
demy’s permanent collections now.) 
His favorite teacher was Thomas 
Hovington, who had a great public 
and whose story-telling picture, 
“Breaking Home Ties”, was a sen- 


sation at the Chicago Worlds Fair. 
But there was a great ferment 
working among young artists those 
days. New things were in the air. 
Paris was the center. The Philadel- 
phia group that went over with Ed- 
ward Redfield, and a little later, 
were leaders among the “new men” 
of a few years afterward: Henri, H. 
O. Hanner, Alexander Calder, Graf- 
ly, Haeffeker and Trego. 

Mr. Redfield went to the celebrated 
Julien Academy. He studied with 
Bouguereau. But what he got out of 
it all, out of the five years he stu- 
died there, with only trips home to 
consolidate his finances, he passes 
over lightly as in speaking of the 
years in Philadelphia. He got spirit- 
ed contacts, knowledge of solid 
painting procedures. He got an a- 
mused scorn observing the politics 
of French salons, and the gradual 
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degrees by which the great Julien 
himself passed through wearing a 
purple mustache on the way from 
the swaggering black one to the 
later white. 


He got acceptance in the Paris 
Salon, won honorable mention, won 
the third medal, sold a picture to 
the Luxemborg (“Canal in Winter”, 
with Bucks county snow). And since 
no more medals were given to the 
non-French, he came home in 1893. 
Came home, with a French wife. 
The American students among 
those of other countries had a favor- 
ite rendezous, in Brolles, a suburb,— 
a hotel kept by a family famous for 
their food and for their tolerance 
of students who lived along on the 
cuff at times. Elise Delagant, the 
young daughter, already widowed, 
became Mrs. Redfield, and lived 
the rest of her life at Center Brid- 
ge, where they raised their family, 
Laurent Redfield, of Doylestown, 
and Mrs. “Bob” Stevens of Center 
Bridge, among them. 

Edward Redfield came home, an 
artist with honors. In the eyes of 


the world a successful one. To a 
place of his own, three-quarters of 
a mile in extent, island and main- 
land, with houses, at Center Bridge, 
where he proceeded to win more 
honors and sell more pictures in a 
progressively gratifying manner. 
That is not the way he remembers 
it. 
The Hard Years 

When he came home with his 
wife, finally, he arrived in Jersey 
City with tickets home and 35 cents. 
Presently they came to live in a 
little house near the river on the 
place, “a mere shack.” ‘Three times 
they moved out as the river moved 
in—it was the days of record floods. 
It was only by littles that he cut 
timber on the island and build him 
a studio. His motto emerged in 
those days: The tougher they make 
it, the tougher I get! It was through 
the financial panic that ruined his 
father and so many others, that he 
was able to take over the 127 acres, 
mainland and island, with a good- 


size mortgage: take it over for what 
the island estate might rent for a 
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season now—if it were rented. 

He had nothing to live on. He 
gardened all summer — those long 
hours coming in as useful prepara- 
tion, he fished for bass, he raised 
chickens, he made a living selling 
his own produce. And painting? 
This he did in his spare time. As 
soon as things froze up, he trapped. 
Setting his traps far and wide, he 
would fix his easel and paint while 
he kept tabs on them, painting in 
cold and frost and snow, quitting 
only when the cold was too great 
or light faded. “Trapping, that’s 
the reason the landscapes of the 
early years show so little variety of 
scene.” 

The strongly individual Redfield 
style appeared then, unmistakable 
anywhere now to gallery-goers. 
Snow scenes and blue shadows were 
outstanding. Those blue shadows, a 
Redfield hallmark. The artist re- 
lates the story of a yellow journal in 


Philadelphia, and its screaming 
headlines announcing that blue 
shadows were crazy. The critics 


liked them, and soon flocks of little 
upstarts were smearing cobalt over 
their scenes, missing the point, be- 


cause they did not grasp the secret 
of this American Impressionism, the 
Geceptive effect of light and shad- 
ows .(blue shadows) over a design’ 
sound and true. The years went 
by, but it was not until the boys 
grew older and took over that the 
driving work on the place let up. 
Most artists taught. Not Edward 
Redfield. He didn’t like handling 


produce. He didn’t like improving 
negatives. He didn’t like teaching, 
either. Once, when he left the 


Pennsylvania Academy, he was ask- 
ed to teach a summer group, and 
did: a group of twelve girls and a 
boy (George Sotter). They filled 
the house on the island with them, 
Mrs. Redfield cooked for them, he 
taught them. But he didn’t like it, 
not well enough ever to do it again, 
though through his mature years he 
has been asked to take teaching 
positions of distinction, positions too 
of department directing, museum 
directing. He has been lifelong a 
powerful individualist, painting the 
thing as he sees it, hating nonsense 
and fancy talk about art. 

His mature output is a matter of 
record. For many years he has 
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gone to Boothbay Harbor summers 
to paint; and goes now though he 
has done, he says, all of his paint- 
ing, hating the idea of becoming 
an old man with dwindling power to 
put down what he sees. But he is 
never idle. Far from it. For many 
years he has collected early Am- 
erican furniture, particularly Wind- 
sor piedes, and has added to them 
his own surpassingly fine chairs and 
benches as well as other furniture). 
His house is crowded with them, 
“and in another twenty years, they 
will all be antiques and you can’t 
tell one from another,” he says. He 
has used, or uses, a plum tree that 
died, a hickory, from his place (he 
still has eleven acres there), and 
fine, hard yellow pine. And he 
makes rugs for recreation, is work- 
ing on a large room-size one now 
that, in his studio that makes the 
fine Oriental carpet look faded and 
drab by contrast, so brilliant are 
the colors in the design which he 
has made, of pheasants and flowers, 
and is hooking from strips that he 
cuts himself. This is relaxation. 


His central undertaking is of a 
serious sort. Around the walls of 
the big studio are neat stacks of 
canvases, eight, ten, a dozen deep, 
facing the wall. He is going through, 
separating them. Last year he 
burned 250. This appalling destruc- 
tion of work that struggling little 
colleges, libraries, museums without 
endowments should have? A hun- 
dred, maybe more, still to burn. 
Why? He tells why, calmly. To the 
end that every Redfield canvas re- 
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maining (so far as he controls 


them) t th h ] BSN = Se 
ao with the scene when he painted. DOYLESTOWN 


it. The eighteen large paintings 
which he lately selected to hang in INN 
the big new school auditorium in At the Pecusrcn d pa f 


Doylestown, the twenty on show in 


New Hope, are among the abiding Beautiful Bucks County 
works with the Redfield signature. 
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When first I saw him cross the 0-8 

dusty road Air Conditioned 
I knew that I had met a native Grille 

son; Dining Room 
His leathered face was marked with Jug in The Wall 


lines that showed 

Long years of toil—of daily bread 
hard won. 

He did not speak but just inclined 
his head 

And turned his eyes upon the har- 
rowed field, 

His answer to my greeting left un- 
said, 

All interest in the stranger was 
concealed. 
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Ruth Ikeler Gads About New Hope 


The birds are back and so are 
the tourists. The season officially 
opens May 9; with Open House Day. 

The tour begins 11 a.m. and ends 
at 5:30 p.m. Ten houses are includ- 
ed in the pilgrimage this year: Mr. 
and Mrs. Forrest Crooks, Mr. and 
Mrs. David’ Freudenthal, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. T. McClintock, Mr: and Mrs. 
Joseph McGoldrick, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Prange, Miss Elizabeth 
Price, Col. and Mrs. John Rich- 
ardson, Mr. and Mrs. James Kellum 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Alvin Worth- 
ington. The tour will end at the 
Solebury School where tea will be 
served. 


The Crooks home is over 200 years 
old. A small Bucks County house 
built in 1747, it is furnished with 
antiques. Last person of historic 
note to live in the house: the widow 
of the Indian chief Tackamony. She 
made baskets so well that some are 
still in existence. 


Burnt Bridle woods is on one side 
of the house—so called because 
bridles and harnesses were burned 
in it during the Revolutionary War. 
As added filip, there is a ghost of 
a wolf, whose mournful howling is 
heard occassionally from the woods. 

Circle May 9 on your calendar for 
an enjoyable day. 

* 3k * 

Down at Washington Crossing 
Park, the Thompson-Neely house 
has been restored. A project of the 
Women’s Clubs of Bucks County 
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has been the furnishing of antiques 
for the first floor. Glass display cas- 
es contain letters, papers by digni- 
taries you-ve met in history courses. 
Include this as part of your tour 
May 9. 

Ed * * 

Connie Ward’s Playhouse Galler- 
ies opened two weeks ago with a 
fine show of Bucks County artists. 
Special for May 9 and 11 will be the 
showing of Joe Pickett’s newly dis- 
covered painting. L. L. Beans bought 
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it—Moore Price authenticated. 

Redfield has a retrospective show 
at the gallery—mostly paintings in 
and around New Hope. If you want 
to know what New Hope looked like, 
give a looksee in the second floor. 

Downstairs, local artists have a 
group show. We liked John Sharp's 
painting of a yellow barn; John 
Maxwell’s “Three White Houses”; 
John Foster’s “Firebird” and “March 
Road’’—the latter practically sucks 
you into the picture; Paul Cros- 
waithe’s “Pigeons on Bridge Street” 
—he has caught the exact light 
which is a part of New Hope; David 
Savage’s “Moon Space’—note to 
scififans (trans. science-fiction fans) 
this is what we always imagined 
space would look like. 

We liked the mood of Ernest Bid- 
dle’s “Shoeshine” and “Harlequins” 
by Jennetta Beauvais. In sculpture, 
Jon Charry’s “Cat,” Jo Jenk’s head 
of the well-known poet Stanley Ku- 
nitz, our favorites. 

Thirty-seven artists are represent- 
ed in the show. We had a preview, 
so there may be some new paintings 
and more sculpture in the gallery 
since we wandered through. John 
Folinsbee will have a one-man show 
from May 12 through Memorial Day. 

* ok * 

Another show to see while you’re 
gallery going—the one-man Ben 
Shahn at the Charles Fourth Gal- 
lery. 

ka oe oF 

We almost didn’t get this column 
written. The day we resolved to sit 
down at the typewriter, Random 
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House sent us a copy of “Some Faces 
in the Crowd,” a collection of short 
stories by Budd Shulberg, who lives 
' out on 202. We started glancing 
through the book and before we 
knew it we were finished. 

The ones we liked best: “A Short 
Digest of a Long Novel,” “The One 
He Called Winnie,” “The Dare,” 
“The Pride of Tony Colucci” and 
“Memory in White.” “Crowd Pleas- 
er” is an old friend which we first 
read in the now defunct “Colony” 
magazine. The Delaware Bookshop 
has a window full of SFINC—browse 
around. 

X oe ba 

The New Hope Workshop just 
grows and grows. Students are com- 
ing from all over: Plmsteadville, 
Lambertville, Perkasie, Frenchtown, 
Trenton, Newtown, Flemington, Car- 


versville, Doylestown, Mechanics- 
vile, Point Pleasant, as well as New 
Hope. 


If you’ve been meaning to come 
to some of the courses on fiction, 
architecture, religion, poetry and 
dance, you can still do so on a $1.50 
guest ticket. Call New Hope 3675 
for more information. 

There are plans afoot for a Sum- 
mer session with workshops in clay 
and ceramics. More about this next 
month when plans have jelled. 

th + Eg 

Locally the Red Cross seems to 
be having trouble making its quota 
of $4,500. We wonder whether the 
success of the United Services drive, 
in which the Red Cross received 
$21,247.12, has anything to do with 
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Charles Mueller 


Bulb 
Specialist 
Visit Our Spring Display 
At Lenteboden 
on River Road 


114 miles north of the center 


of New Hope 


EDW. J. DORNEY 
CABINET CO. 


Kitchen Planning 


and Building 
Everything for Your Kitchen 


Floor & Wall Installations 
Birch Kitchen Cabinets 
Knotty Pine Cabinets 


650 E. Broad St. 


Phone 621 
Quakertown,. Pa 
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the reluctance of people to give 
more. 
bd oR + 

Dropped by the Gourmet Bazaar. 
Intriqued by French vegetable 
steamer. Of aluminum, it can be 
used in a small pan when closed, in 
a medium size pan when partially 
opened, or in a large container, such 
as one might use for asparagras, 
when completely unfolded. Ask Elsa 
McCormick to demonstrate it for 
you. 

+ = * 

The Bucks Photo Contest is over 
and Jacques Simson of New Hope 
was top winner .Thirty additional 
prizes were awarded—making every- 
kody happy, including the Halters 
who now have pictures of their col- 
lection of dolls. 


“Wonderful Town”’—that wonder- 
ful musical which Jerome Chodorov 
who lives out Windy Bush road, 
helped co-author — won the New 
York Drama Critic’s award as top 
musical of the year. Tom Ewell, an- 
other Windy-Busher, got a “Tony” 
for his work in the “Seven Year 
Itch.” 

* K + 

Don’t miss “Lenteboden” as part 
of your New Hope tour. Charles 
Muellers tulips are well worth a 
trip out River Road. The setting is 
lovely, the colors luxuriant and the 
time is right. 

+ * a 

The greatest things in the world 
have been done by those who sys- 
tem.atized their work and organized 
their time. 


Arthur W. Treffinger & Son 


FUNERAL HOME 


20-22 N. Ambler Street 


Quakertown, Pa. 


Telephone 247 


As Old As 1909 
As Modern As 1953 
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Hommel Collection 


Presented to 
University of Virginia 

The Ceramic Society of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia’s Museum gave a 
tea last month to dedicate the Ru- 
dolf P. Hommel gift collection. 

Professor Frederick Nichols, of the 
Universtiy’s Department of Fine 
Arts, talked on the background of 
Chinese porcelain at a dedication at 
the University of Virginia’s Museum 
of Fine Arts by the Ceramic Society 
to open the gift exhibition of the 
Hommel Collection. 

Professor Nichols was introduced 
by Professor William O’Neal, curator 
of the Museum, as a specialist in 
Oriental artifacts. The speaker told 
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Rudolf P. Hommel 


of early American and English ef- 
forts to copy the Chinese process, 
in which the porcelain articles were 
shaped by hand and baked in clay 
molds at very high temperatures. 
The method resulted in much break- 
age during the firing. 

The late Rudolf P. Hommel, of 
Gargoyle, Bucks county, Richland- 
town, Pa., noted antiquarium, dis- 
covered the site of an ancient pot- 
tery during his expedition to China 
1920-30, this collection consists of 
several hundreds and more Chinese 
pot shards dating from Chou (1122- 
256 B. C.) through late Ching (1644- 
1912). He traveled on foot through 
nine of the eighteen provinces, gath- 
ering information and taking his 
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own photographs. With this collec- 
tion of pottery there are bronze 
fragments over 3,009 years old. 

Mrs. Weir Gilmer, Woodburne, 
Virginia, one of the founders of the 
Ceramic Society, was acquainted 
with the Hommels and was instru- 
mental in placing this collection in 
the Museum. 

Dr. John A. Pope, Smithsonian 
Institution, Freer Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D. C., gave a great deal 
o ftime in cataloguing this collec- 
tion and arranging it for exhibition. 


Professor Nichols read a letter 
from Mrs. Richard J. Walsh (Pearl 
S. Buck) famous authoress: “Dear 
Mrs. Gilmer, I am so glad to hear 
that Rudolf Hommel’s collection is 
to be put in a Museum in Virginia. 
Rudolf Hommel was a rare man, a 


great antiquarian, a profound schol- 


ar of Chinese subjects, and a very 
close personal] friend. I cannot think 
of a more pleasant place for his 
much valued things to be than in 
Virginia and under your care. Mrs. 
Hommel has told me of your won- 
derful helpfulness and kindness, and 
I wish to send you my personal 
thanks also. With kindest regards, 
I am, Yours cordially, Pearl 5S. 
Buck.” 

Mr. Hommel’s widow, Mrs. Martha 
Hill Hommel and their daughter, 
Jean Hildegarde Hommel, were to 
have been present at the dedication 
but due to ill health, Mrs. Hommel 
was unable to make the trip to Vir- 


ginia. 
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‘ADDING T AOON’ 2 


Weve been supplying lumber, other 
building materials, and ideas for 
years. Come in and let us show you 
how to get the extra room you need, 


NYCE PLANING MILLS 


Everything to Build Anything 
Doylestown — Phone 276 


House Cleaning 


Replacements 


@ Bath Mats — 
@ Ironing Boards — 
@ Chamois — 
@ Plastic Garment Bags — 
® Rag Rugs — 
@ Curtains 
@ Shower Curtains — 


@ Table Cloths — 


DEATERLY’S 


DEPARTMENT STORE 
215 W. Broad St. Quakertown, Pa 
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by Ben Shahn 


A Silk Screen 


SILENT MUSIC 
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Ben Shahn 
by Ruth Ikeler 

Ben Shahn, who currently has a 
most successful show running at 
the Charles Fourth Gallery in New 
Hope, lives just over the river in 
Roosevelt, New Jersey. 

His residence is appropriate, for 
he had much to do with the making 
of political posters for the Democra- 
tic party during the depression. 

Yet he did his work so carefully 
that one of his most effective posters 
is also one of his most powerful 
paintings. Shahn has advanced the 
poster as much as Toulouse Lautrec 
did in his time. 

Shahn was born in Russia and 
came to this country as a child. 
While growing up in Brooklyn, he 
was forced now and again to draw 
pictures of baseball heroes for the 
older boys. Using the sidewalk and 
a piece of chalk as his medium, he 
had to be exact or his audience 
would object strenuously. 


This exactness he carried into his 
maturity. “There is a difference,” 
he says, “in the way a twelve-dollar 
coat wrinkles from the way a sev- 
enty-five-dollar coat wrinkles, and 
that has to be right.” 

This does not mean that he is of 
the photographic school of painters. 
Shahn is. one of the most imagina- 
tive artists painting today. While 
he does use photographs when he 
works, they serve merely as take-off 
points. 

Shahn has his senses so firmly in 
touch with reality that he is able 
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The;Family Shoe Store Since 1868 


Hinkel & Biehn 


Quakertown, Pa. 


Nationally Advertised 
Brands for Men — 


Women and Children 


X-Ray Fitting 


YEAKEL’S 
BAKERY 


have the largest variety 
of baked goods in 
Bucks County 


Baked Fresh Daily 


® 
19 S. Hellertown Ave. — Quakertown 


Quakertown Farmers’ Market 
27 E. Walnut St. Sellersville 


Bristol Farmers Market 
and Leh’s Dept. Store, Allentown 
Zauns Market, Bethlehem 
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to paint successful fantasy. His silk 
screen “Caliban” turns out, on close 
inspection, to be a mass of television 
antennae. 

This brings out another facet of 
Shahn: his use of literary reference. 
Caliban is the monster in Shakes- 
peare’s “Tempest.” ft 

Shahn is a muralist as. well as 
an easel painter. His first completed 
‘mural is in the Community Center 
of the Jersey Homesteads in Roose- 
velt, New Jersey. He has also done 
murals for the Bronx post office in 
New York and the Social Security 
Building in Washington, D. C. 

At present, Shahn—who will not 
let anyone see what he is doing 
until: he is ‘finished—says he is 
easel painting. 

XXX 


“Sez Little Amy” 


Td like to be a wishing well 
I’d grant myself one wish 
That I could eat on paper plates 
And never wash a dish. 
D. E. F. 


—0—0— 
If you’re driving on Route 309, 
stop at Sellersville for good food. 


Where? At the Washington House 
on the corner, of course. 
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Shop On Sunday 


or as late as 9 P. M. 
Every day except 
Wednesday 


Prices as low as 
Plenty of parking 
steck of Groceries, 
Bakery Stuff, 


elsewhere. 
space. Large 
Frozen Foods, 
Fresh Vegetables. 


Young’s 


Rich Hill Store 


Old Bethlehem Pike 
Tel. Qrakertown 180-R-1 


FOR YOUR COMPLETE 


HOME MOVIE 
EQUIPMENT 


and service visit Our Camera Shop. 


We carry a full line of all makes of 
Cameras. 
Royal Portable Typewriters, 
Remington Adding Machines, 
Safe Guard Check Writers. 


Film and Photo Supplies 


MAUGERI 
CAMERA SHOP 


17 S. 3rd St. 
Phone Quakertown 294 


Quakertown, Pa. 
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The Pink Iris Lady 


by Martha Cheney 

From the middie of May almost 
through to the end of June is the 
busy time of year for Elizabeth 
Freedley Price (Mrs. R. Moore 
Price) because she is a grower ofr 
tall bearded irises and a specialist 
in breeding new pink specimens of 
this family. This in not only the 
iris-blooming season, it is the season 
when she is starting new experi- 
ments in cross-pollinization between 
selected specimens. It is also the 
time for seedlings started from such 
crosses two or three years ago to 
be for the first time unfolding their 
always unpredictable blossoms in 
her test plantings. 

The novice may ask where pink 
iris come from since there is no 
pink iris in nature in the sense that 
there is a red rose. And the answer 
is that Jacob Sass, a famous grower 
introduced one first, the Flora 
Zenor. It was not a good pink, Mrs. 
Price says, but it did give other 
growers something to start with and 
before long some pink strains were 
established. The David Hall Fla- 
mingo is foremost among them. 

She was drawn into this project 
at a fairly early stage and has had 
what any ordinary lover of fine flo- 
wers would consider distinguished 
results: with her blush pink, shell 
pink, gold-suffused pink, orchid 
pink and wild rose pink. But to- 
day, in spite of years of experiment- 
ing, her own and that of other grow- 
ers, she reports that there are still 
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few pink irises. Because to be a 
good pink, in the judgment of these 
conoisseurs, the flower must be not 
only acceptable in color and tone 
but must also have a beard that is 
right in color, that is pink and in 
a tone ranging from reddish to cop- 
pery-yellow. 

The time and patience involved in 
this delicate task of producing a new 
flower may be judged from the fact 
that a recent sixty seeds from one 
of her crossings produced five pinks 
but it is usual to get perhaps only 
one good hybrid out of a hundred 
seedlings. 

Mrs. Price is an artist in colors 
other than flowers. She is a painter 
who has done many garden flowers 
and flower gardens as well as other 
subjects, and has exhibited at the 
Pennsylvania Academy and with the 
National Society of Women Artists, 
in New York as well as in traveling 
exhibitions. She paints less in re- 
cent years, however, since she has 
become more engrossed in the ab- 
sorbing occupation of iris-breeding. 

The interesting thing is that she 
began with a grudge against irises. 
Some quarter of a century ago when 
Mr. and Mrs. Price started laying 
out their gardens around the old 
stone house, hidden back on the 
eighty-five acre Solebury farm 
which was to be their permanent 
home, she was sure of one thing: 
“No old flags!” She disdained their 
stiffness and bad growing habits. 
It was considerably later that her 
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Sister, then a landscape architect 
on suburban places around New 
York, called her attention to the fine 
new irises that were getting round, 
and she started with a few plants. 
Her interest has never flagged. At 
one time there were irises all over 
the place there, as many as 18,000 
plants; but she hastens to say that 
there were never more than two 
hundred named species, and she 
grows fewer now as her hybridizing 
has become more intensive. Hers is 
a working garden, not a show gar- 
den. 

Just what are the new irises? 
Botanically, they aretetraploid as 
distinguished from diploid. In every- 
day language this means something 
to the effect that instead of the old 
harsh yellow with brown falls and 
the dull purple that used to keep 
blooms in the border between the 
jonquils and the roses, there are 
irises of almost unlimited color pos- 
sibilities, fine form and large’ blos- 
soms. 

“Mrs. Prices black iris,” a tall 
bearded novelty admiringly dis- 
cussed among the neighbors, is a 
conspicuous example of a hybrid 
iris. It is more deep blue than black, 
and is patterned over with a deli- 
cate silvery-white tracery. It is one 
of the oncogelias, a large family of 
hybrids noted for their fine and 
unusual colors and color combina- 
tion. They represent crossings be- 
tween the gorgeous desert iris from 
Palestine and Turkey, the oncocy- 
clus, with the equally splendid rege- 
lia which is native to Turkestan and 
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PARK AVENUE MOTOR CO. 


FACTORY-TRAINED MECHANICS 
HYDRA-MATIC SPECIALISTS 
TOWING 


Park Ave. at Rt. 309 


QUAKERTOWN, PHONE 601 


Phone 4582 


INSURED SAVINGS 


SELLERSVILLE 
SAVINGS & LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 


MORTGAGE MONEY 


Sellersville, Pa. 


Whitman's Candy 


In Quakertown 


LeROY A. HILLEGASS 
The Rexall Store 


Prescriptions Carefully Compounded 
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the Himalayas. The hybrids as is 
seen here usually have type-marks 
which are characteristic of their 
parents: a broad beard, a broad 
color patch on the falls, and a 
truly Oriental combination of colors 
which may be a combination of 
brown and grey, silvery cream and 
carmine-violet; maroon, yellow, lav- 
ender. They are also often aptterned 
with all-overs decorative tracery or 
mottling. 

Through the ranks of these color- 
ful hybrids, as well as in the ranks 
of the pink irises in this garden 
specimens are staked and labeled, 
and their falls are cut off as a de- 
tour sign for the bees. One bee can 
spoil careful plans for a crossing, 
but says Mrs. Price, the kindly vis- 
itor who automatically starts clear- 
ing away fading flowers can spoil 
a whole season’s plans for propaga- 
tion. 

In addition to breeding for color, 


Mrs. Price and the individuals and 
groups of growers with whom she 
sometimes works, as well as the 
American Iris Society, of which she 
is a member, are all paying attention 
to more fragrant irises. It will sur- 
prise lay persons to learn that there 
are scores of iris odors recognized 
by these experts, among them hon- 
eysuckle, violet, spicy honey, grape, 
apple blossom and orris ,and there 
is definite attention now to breed- 
ing some of these into fine new hy- 
brids. 

The iris season in Mrs. Price’s 
garden goes on after the tall beard- 
ed blossoming. She grows Siberian 
and Japanese specimens and the 
fragrant little vesper iris of August 
and September. One interesting var- 
iety is the delta iris, one of the na- 
tive American wild irises which is 
limited in its native state to a small 
area along the bayous of Louisiana 
and Mississippi, and the origin of 
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aS No Television 
“is Beer — Wines 


; Liquors — Cocktails 
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Henry H. DePue 
Prop. 
y 2 MILES SOUTH 
OF QUAKERTOWN 
Phone 1052 


THE OLD WAGON WHEEL TAVERN 


Route 313, Quakertown - Doylestown Road 
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which is somewhat of a mystery. It 
is of many colors, one characteristic 
coppery red is seen here growing 
in the edge of a shady pool. 


One interesting fact discovered by 
Elizabeth Price is that the soil of 
the section is favorable to all these 
irises, and to iris growing and 
breeding generally. For interested 
new growers she mentions that Oli- 
ver W. Holton, of Cherry Valley, 
Pleasant Valley, is an outstanding 
gardener and commercial grower of 
irises. 

While all of these activities in 
hybridizng are going on, Mrs. Price 
has also been doing extensive work 
towards producing new pink speci- 
mens among lilies, both the true 
lilies and hemerocallis groups. Now 
there is a wholly new undertaking 
in her garden. She has been giving 
attention to the problems of pro- 
ducing more perfect miniature irises 
than now exist, and she is embark- 
ing this season upon a program of 
crossing and recrossing to perfect a 
true dwarf bearded iris—a pink one. 


—o—o— 
Francis Speight, of Doylestown 


has been awarded a prize of $600 
for his painting, “Ruins Along the 
Schuylkill,’ by the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadel- 
phia. 
— 0 
REMEMBRANCE 
As the running tide 
Of the clear, cool sea 
Washes upon the sand, 
So liveliness returns. 
Jane Gerow Olson 
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INSURED SAVINGS 
HOME LOANS 


DOYLESTOWN FEDERAL 
SAVINGS & LOAN 


ASSOCIATION 


17 West Court Street 


Doylestown, Pa. 
Doylestown 4554 


SCHANLEY 
JEWELERY STORE 


The original Schanley Store moved 
from Milford Square to this loca- 
tion 66 years ago. Has served the 
folks of this area faithfully at the 
same location. 


JEWELRY — SILVERWARE 
WATCH REPAIRING 


212 W. Broad St. 
Quakertown, Pa. 


HARTMAN INSURANCE 


All Forms Insurance 


QUAKER TRAVEL 
BUREAU 
Trips, Cruises, Tours 
211 W. Broad St. Quakertown, Pa. 
Phone 224 
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Pennsylvania Dutch Holidays. The chef, Clyde Brown, 


arranges for Special Banquets and 


Recipes Parties. 
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LIVER CAKE 
v A j For Better Knitting Yarns 


1 pound liver (ground) Afghans — Sweater 
Sliced bacon and Sock Packs 

1 small onion, chopped fine Come To 

1 tabiegpgon; four Genevieve’s Yarn & 
1 egg, well beaten Plasti c Shop 


Salt and pepper 

To the ground liver, add the egg, 
fiour, onion, salt and pepper. Mix 
well. Shape into round cakes and 


around each cake wrap a slice of An Easy Way 


bacon, fastening each with a tooth- 
pick. Put on hot skillet and fry un- e 
Stivell done. To Serve A Quick, 


KETTLE ROAST Delightful Mea! 


5 pounds rump roast 


Free Instructions 
303 W. Broad St., Quakertown 


⁄ cup bacon drippings or short- @ Chicken Pie 
ening P 

Ginger, salt and pepper © Chicken Croquettes 

2 bay leaves @ Chicken Scrapple 

5 whole cloves & Beef Pie 

1 small onion ‘ 

1 cup water @ Oyster Pie 

Have roast tied so as to hold At All Good Grocers 
shape. Melt shortening in heavy Where Frozen Foods Are Sold 


iron skillet. Season the meat with 
the ginger, salt and pepper, and 
sear well on all sides. Add the bay 
leaves, cloves, cpiion and water, cov- 
er tightly, and let simmer about 4% 
hours. 


Bucks Cou nig 


Shad 


Mrs. Aura K. Norton has opened 
another “Barn” for fine food at the 
intersection of 202 and Old York 
Road. The Barn is open daily from 
1 to 10 P. M. Daily, Sundays and 
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NEWS FROM 
DR. GENEVIEVE BOWEN 

Friends: Cuzoo, Peru, is a fascin- 
ating place. As you know, it was the 
center (“the navel,’ its name 
means) of the later Inca Empire 
and had great temples, and ware- 
houses where the surplus crops were 
stored and distributed as needed. 

Cuzoo’s elevation is about 10,500 
feet, yet it is in a bowl-like valley. 
Landing in Cuzoo by plane is a 
thrilling experience! You are still 
high above the Cordillora when the 
“Fasten seat belts” sign flashes on, 
and the oxygen is turned off. (The 
planes are not pressurized and you 
have to suck an oxygen tube for an 
hour and a half!) Then the plane 
whirles down from close to 20,000 
feet, in two big spirals, the last 
bringing the wing tip almost against 
the side of the lower mountain at 
the foot of the airport as you swing 
in to land. The pink tile roofs of 
Cuzco, ringed around with the green 
cucalyptus trees on the mountain 
sides, and the terraced fields spat- 
tered almost to the summits of the 
mountains, make a dramatic scene 
below as you swoop overhead. Then 
the plane drops almost vertically, 
it seems, over a stretch of valley 
fields, and lands smoothly on the 
short, grass landing strip of the 
airport. 

Into this constricted bowl are 
crowded about 70,000 people. Most of 
the buildings are flush with the 
street, but within they are hollow 
squares around a courtyard. It is 
fantastic how many people live on 
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THE IDEAL 
LUNCH ROOM 
CONFECTIONARY 


TASTY SANDWICHES 
BREYER’S ICE CREAM 
Ralph W. Strunk, Prop. 
Cor. East Bread & Hellertown 
Quakertown 


For a Better Buy and 
The Best Service on 


The WILLYS 
JEEPS 


STATION WAGONS 
& PASSENGER CARS 
CALL 


ECCHER’S 


Ferndale 23711 
FERNDALE, PA. 
Easton - Doylestown Highway 


Phone 166-J 
Grandfather 
Clocks Repaired 
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a single courtyard! Our office is in 
one, a little larger than most, and 
we have the whole second floor—six 
rooms, two baths and a kitchenette. 
But downstairs, in an equivalent 
space, live three families! Some of 
the courtyards, in the better sec- 
tions, are quite attractive, with 
pools and even fountains. But 
some you glimpse as you walk the 
streets are squalid beyond descrip- 
tion! 

I always say, “Cuzco is dirty and 
smelly and tumble-down, but it is 
endlessly fascinating.” There is a 
daily market in San Francisco plaza, 
and it is worth getting up before 
daylight to watch the Indians pour- 
ing in with their produce, with 
their llamas and burros (our office 
is near the market and that street’s 
original name was “Street of the 
Asses’”—now prosaically “Union” 
street! and carrying fantastic loads 
on their own backs! They are dirty 
and the market is filthy, but it is 
so full of life and color that you 
just put a clothes pin on your nose 
and go anyway! 

Cuzco is fascinating, but the 
country villages where we work are 
even more so, Pampa Quehuar, for 
example (Pampa Kay-wahr). To 
reach it you have to drive to a vil- 
lage named Tito on the Vilcanota 
River. There you clamber onto a 
seat made of a piece of sheepskin 
secured to a pulley by braided ropes 
of sheepskin strips. Then an Indian 
pulls you across the river, by a 
rope, on a steel cable well secured 
(fortunately!) to a stone pillar on 


SMITT Y¥*S 
NEW MODERN DRIVE-IN 
Across From Trainer’s, Quakertown 


SANDWICHES — GOOD FOOD 
GIANT MILK SHAKES 
FAST CURB SERViCE 


MIRIAM K. STEELY 


All Forms Insurance 
207 S. 11th St. 


Phone 711-W 


Notary 
Public 


CHAIR CANE 


All Long Selected Superfine $3.00. Fine- 
fine $3.25. Fine $3.50. Medium $4.00. 


Common $4.50 per Hank. 


Fine Jaon Cane ae 
$1.50 square foot. 
Flat and int Oval Reed $1.95 Ib. 
Instruction sheet. 
GO-CART SHOP, 42 Sears Court, 


New Bedford, Conn. 


“THE FIRESIDE” 
CHARCOAL 
Frankfurters — Hamburger 
Steak Sandwiches 
Route 309 at Quakertown, Pa. 


IF 


34 Year's Experience 


Means Anything, Call 


D. C. STONE 


For Registered Plumbing 
and Heating 


OIL BURNERS 
24-Hour Service 
Harry S. Stone, Reg. Plumber 
‘Lel. Quakertown 1028 
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either side of the river. This con- 
veyance is called an “arroya” ana 
is a common substitute for a bridge 
everywhere in the sierra. 


We had sent word that we were 
coming to look over the school as 
a possible candidate for some Ser- 
vicio funds to complete the building 
which the parents had built of a- 
dobe. The chief of the village with 
his silverbound “varra” or staff 
of authority, stepped forward and 
gave each of us the ceremonial 
“abrazo.” (This is hard to describe). 


Literaly it means embrace or hug. 


But the Indians do it very grace- 
fully and delicately. With one hand 
they take off the felt hat which they 
wear over their knitted tabbed wool- 
en caps called “chullpas” for dress- 
up occasions, then they reach that 
hand over your shoulder and put 
the other one under your opposite 
arm and pat you simultaneously on 
the shoulder and on the back of 
your back. Then they reverse their 
hands and pat you the opposite way. 
After the chief, all the other men 
took turns embracing each one of 
us! So it was quite a ceremony. 

I peered into doorways as we pass- 
ed the houses, and they were clean- 
er than most—and the people look- 
ed clean, too, at the school. Most 
rural Peruvian houses are about the 
same—sierra or coast. They are built 
of clay blocks called adobe, and they 
have very small, if any, windows. 
The better ones have tile roofs, but 
most are straw thatched. There is 
often only one room. It has a dom- 
ed-shaped clay stove, with some 
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holes for the clay pots in the top 
and an opening near the floor jor 
the fuel—eucalyptus wood in the 
valleys, dung in the high treeless 
areas. There is no chimney, the 
smoke just pours out through the 
thatch of tiles. Usually there are 
guinea pigs running about the floor 
(they are the Sunday dinner, and I 
must say, from my one experience 
eating them, they are delicious fare, 
sweet and tender and juicy!) and 
often chickens and likely as not a 
pig or two. 

There are clay platforms covered 
with straw, or a kind of mattress 
made of bundles of reeds, with 
sheepskins or a blanket or two for 
covers. The people habitually sleep 
in their clothing, and in fact, rarely 
take it off. It is said that the women 
wear half a dozen skirts, adding a 
new one as one wears out complete- 
ly, and that they may have the 
waist-bands of any number still 
around their waists, when the skirts 
have long ago disappeared! In this 
high, cold air bathing is not very 
comfortable and Bingham says, in 
his “Lost City of the Incas,” that 
the Incas never bathe nor do the 
modern Indians of the Sierra. Cer- 
tainly the school-room smells seem 
to bear witness that they don’t! 

Signed (Genevieve Bowen). 

This very interesting letter was re- 
ceived from Dr. Genevieve Bowen, Cuz- 
co, Peru, by Mr. and Mrs. Richard J. 
Walsh, Bucks County, Pa. 
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Cotton can be spun so fine that 
a pound of cotton thread will ex- 
tend more than 150 miles. 
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Bucks County 

SOLLIDAY FAMILY CLOCK- 
MAKERS 

by Rudolf P. Hommel 


Five members of the Solliday 
family residing in Montgomery 
and Bucks Counties were makers 
of clocks, a craft which originated 
in Europe and was carried on by 
men who came to this country sev- 
eral decades before the Revolution- 
ary War. 


The family was regarded as of 
German origin, but according to 
George H. Eckhardt, the Solliday’s 
originally came from France. In 
early documents the name is spelled 
in various ways, such as Salathe, 
Salade, Sallade and finally Solliday. 
The various ways of spelling is at- 
tributed to mistakes of clerks in 
transcribing deeds and other doc- 
uments and also to clerks aboard 
vessels in which early emigrants 


sailed. 

The family in France were Pro- 
testants and at the time of the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
in 1685, the head of the Sallade 
family fled to Basel, Switzerland. 
It is possible the trade of clock- 
making may have been taken up 
in Switzerland or the refugee may 
have been a clockmaker in France 
before fleeing. It must be remem- 
bered that some 50,000 Protest- 
ants left France at this time, go- 
ing to Switzerland, Germany, Hol- 
land and England, becoming mak- 


ers of silken wares, jewelry and 
other crafts. 
From Basel, Switzerland, five 


brothers, sons of the refugees, came 
to Pennsylvania. Jacob came in the 
ship “Ann; ’sailing from Rotterdam, 
and he subscribed to the oath of 
allegiance on September 29, 1749. 
Peter settled in Lancaster County, 
after arriving in Philadelphia, No- 


KYNER GOOSE FARM 
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vember 30, 1750. Nicholas arrived 
in the same port and took the oath 
October 15, 1752. He settled in 
Berne Township, in the Northwest- 
ern part of Bucks County. Frederick 
came in the ship “Queen of Den- 
mark,” and took the prescribed oath 
October 14, 1751. The fifth brother 
was named Harloe and he seems to 
have come with Frederick. 

Frederick Solliday was a clock- 
maker, as were some of his sons. 
Frederick attended the Tohickon 
Reformed church, and the baptis- 
mal records of his children are there 
preserved. 

Jacob Solliday, the son of the 
elder Frederick, was a well known 
clock-maker at Bedminster and 
with his son, Peter Solliday, pur- 
sued the trade as late as 1807. 

Benjamin Solliday, a brother of 
Jacob, made clocks in Rockhill, near 
Sellersville. Benjamin’s son, George, 
made clocks in Montgomeryville, 
Montgomery County. Samuel Solli- 
day, another son of Benjamin, serv- 
ed his apprenticeship as a clock- 
maker and set up in business in 
Doylestown. 

Perhaps the most outstanding of 
the Solliday family of clockmakers 
was John Nicholas Solliday, (his 
clocks are marked “John N. Solli- 
day). He lived in Tinicum, in or 
near the village of Point Pleasant. 
Aside from being a clockmaker he 
was a prominent citizen of the 
community, being a politician of 
no mean ability. For many years 
he was a Justice of the Peace. He 
was also a director of the Dela- 
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ware River Bridge Company at 
Point Pleasant. In addition to be- | 
ing a clockmaker he was also a 
musician, and in 1830 made a very 
fine musical clock, which played 
three tunes, for a neighbor in Tini- 
cum. John N. Solliday died in 1881. 


LET PERS 


Enclosed find check for $2.00 for 
the renewal of “The Traveler.” If 
possible please start it with the 
November issue, as Mrs. Garges does 
not wish to miss any. 

Eleanor E. Pursel 
Doylestown, Pa. 
a XL X 

Enclosed check for $2.00 for one 
year’s subscription to your esteemed 
magazine. 

Clemens Boit 
Upper Black Eddy, Pa 
>L L YX 

If ycu can and have back copies 
of the Traveler I would like to have 
first copy to date. I received Feb- 
ruary from you. Thanks. It is a 
fine booklet and I do hope you can 
continue it for every so long. 

Mrs. Margaret Kaufman, 
Lansdale, Pa. 
XXX 

Would like to tell you in a few 
short lines that we always read the 
Bucks County Traveler and find it 
very interesting. I was born in 
Bucks County and lived here almost 
all my life and know a lot of the 
places and people you write about. 

E. Gulden, 
Weisel, Pa. 
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Buyer’s Guide 
Playhouse Galleries 


Fine Works by Bucks County Artists 
and Changing One-Man Shows 
Daily 1 to 5:30 
Playhouse Galleries Playhouse Lane 
New Hope, Pa. 


ANTIQUES 


Martha Hill Hommel — The Gargoyle, 
R. R., Richlandtown, Pa. 


Edna’s Antique Shop — Pattern Glass, 


Goblets, China, Furniture—Dealers 
and Collectors Welcome — Bucking- 
ham, Pa. 


THE CARVER’S, Ivyland, Pa. 
Early American antiques bought 
and sold. 


Della M. Clark “The Barn” — New 
Hope, Pa. 
Rowland’s, General Antiques, Buck- 


ingham, Pa. Entrance on both Routes 


202 and 413. 


Children’s Shop 
THE CHILDREN’S SHOP 


carries a 


complete line of children’s wear from 
infants to teen-age. 

112 E. BROAD ST. 
Phone Quakertown 938. 


RENNINGER_ 


Certified Meter Delivery W 
4 


FUELOIL 
Fil. QUAKERTOWN6IB 


Foute 


SPORTING GOODS 


JOHNNY SMOLL’S 
SPORTSMAN’S SHOP 
406 M. Broad St.. 
Phone 1308-W. Quakertown. Pa. 


PAPER HANGING 


LET ME DECORATE your rooms 
with the new, beautifnl and sensational 
1953 wallpapers. Bon-Ton, Asams, Unit- 
ead, Skroemakers and others. Free es- 


timate |. 
F. KIRKPATRICK. 
Phone Quakertown 170-R. 


THE NEW HOPE EXCHANGE wants 
hooked rugs, children’s dresses, sten- 
ciled tablecloths, tea cakes and petits 
fours on consignment. Call New Hope 
2251, or write 

HARRIET WENTWORTH, 

New Hope Exchange, New Hope, Pa. 


GIFT SHOPS 


QUAKER DISPLAY MART. Gifts 
for all occasions. Items of beauty for 
home and garden. 


ROUTE 309 & W. BROAD ST. 
Phone TTU. 


BILL'S FLOWER SHOP 


Flowers for 


N Every Occasion 


Niy 
GIFTS 
GREETING CARDS 


Palace Theatre Building 
Quakertown, Pa. 


Phone: Store 508-M 
Residence 508-J 


A Complete Floral Service 


FRED A. REED 
17 W. Court Street 
Doylestown 
YORK OIL BURNERS 
HEATING 
Phone 5829 — 7841 


WEST END 
MEAT MARKET 


LANDIS & FOULKE 
11 S. MAIN ST. 
QUALITY MEATS 
Phone 205 -— We Deliver 


QUAKERTOWN LAUNDRY 


The Family Laundry 


115 South Second Street 


Phone $94 Quakertown. Pa 
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Introductory offer 


S months for only $] 


If you will send in your subscription for 8 months 
during May, we willsend you FREE, “The story of the 
fifteen remaining covered bridges in Bucks County with a 
picture of each one” in an attractively printed book. 

Give the Traveler as a gift to a friend, a relative or an 
institution. We mail a beautiful card saying you are the 
sender, 


It will be an eight-month reminder that you thought 
of them and they will be reminded of your thoughtfulness. 


SEND TODAY BEFORE YOU FORGET! 
o o 
DONG Fire ee ial LOSS 


Bucks County Traveler 
111 East Broad St. 


Quakertown, Penna. 


Enter my subscription to the Bucks County Traveler 


FOX eoi months for which I enclose check for $s. 
$2.00 for lV REL, Se ot a 
12 Months 

AIEE. AEE Ae he ae, Se iit 
$1.00 for 


eight months Town 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


The Bank of Service 


Quakertown, Pa. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


DOROTHE : OLIVE B. 
N. BERKS ee ZOHLMAN 
R. N. Z RN 


o of 
ZOHLMAN NURSING HOME 
Formerly Potts Convalescent Home 


Special Diet and 24-Hour Nursing Care 
For Chronic, Elderly and Convalescents 


Telephone Quakertown 591 
108 Main Street Richlandtown, Pa. 


SALE wsm vow 
sense SEXO) ov anew 


Every Washer Must Go! 


THIS IS YOUR CHANCE to 
own the washer every woman 
wants most. It’s America’s 
favorite. It’s America’s finest) 
Now—during this sale — it is 
more than ever before... 
America’s greatest washer 
value! 


WE WILL POSITIVELY 
ALLOW UP TO 


$50.00 


TRADE-IN 
FOR WASHERS OF ALL 
KINDS, AGE OR CONDITION 


Take your choice of many 
models in both automatic and 
Wringer ..-.. Type ..Maytags. 
Square and Round Tubs. 


DIMMIG ELECTRIC 


240 West Broad Street :—: Quakertown, Pa. 
Open Mon, Fri., Sat., 9 A. M. to 9 P. M.—Usual Hours Tues., Wed., Thurs, 


